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ABT VOOLER 69 ff. : ADDITIONAL CITATIONS. 

BROWNING'S doctrine of evil enunciated in the passage 
cited above has received much elucidation from Professor 
Cook's parallelisms.* Undoubtedly he has traced the doctrine 
to its true home in Stoicism. A few other citations which I 
can adduce will tend to confirm this view, and besides will be 
interesting in themselves. First, St. Augustine yields some very 
striking resemblances of thought and expression, as one or two 
quotations will show. In De Oiv. Dei xi. 2^ : ' Quoniam 
sicut pictura cum colore nigro, loco suo posita,'ita universitas 
rerum, si quis possit intueri, etiam cum peccatoribus pulchra 
est, quamvis per se ipsos consideratos sua deformitas turpet.' 
As this illustration is drawn from painting, so he derives another 
from poetry. The ordo saeculorum is to him ' a most beautiful 
poem, adorned with antitheses.' ^ To him as to Browning, 
'the evil is naught': 'Ergo si omni bono privabuntur, 
omnino nulla erunt : ergo quamdiu sunt, bona sunt : ergo 
quaecumque sunt, bona sunt. Malumque illud quod querebam 
unde esset, non est substantia.' ^ Again : ' Quia non noveram 
malum non esse n^si privationem boni, usque ad quod omnino 
non est.' * ' All partial evil ' is ' universal good ' : ' ita ut 
venena ipsa quae per inconvenientiam pemiciosa sunt, conve- 
nienter adhibita in salubria medicamenta vertantur.' * 

Of course 'the greatest of the Latin fathers' was acquainted 
with the Stoic philosophy. St. Augustine takes us back also to 

' See the Journal of Eng. arid Germ. Phil., Oct., 1905. 

» De Oiv. Dei xi. 18. 

' CrniJ. VII. 18. 

* Conf. III. 12. 

'• De Civ. Dei Xi. 22. 
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Origen, the boldest and most fertile of the Greek fathers. In 
his philosophy evil is only evil will, and it is but incidental to 
the good, and temporary.* And here we meet with a coin- 
cidence that may possibly surprise Professor Cook. He asserts 
that the thought in Abt Vogler may be fairly characterized as 
Leibnitzian. Now, Professor Harnack {Dogmengeschichte Bd. 
I. S. 613, Anm. 2) has remarked : 'Hier und auch in anderen 
partien erinnert die theodice des Origenes an die des Leibnitz 
. . . . ; die beiden grossen denker habben iiberhaupt viel ge- 
meines.' Origen's view that evil will cease to be, that there 
will be a universal restoration {airoKarda-Tacns:) including even 
the devil and the fallen angels, certainly implies the Browning- 
esque doctrine that ' the evil is null.' Origen was in contact 
with Neo-platonism and Stoicism, and was free enough and 
Greek enough to hellenize the Christian dogmas. 

Coming now to later times, the most interesting thinker pos- 
sibly in the Middle Ages was Scotus Erigena. At the time he 
flourished (middle of ninth century), he was almost the only 
Greek scholar in western Europe outside of Ireland whence he 
came. He was a student of the Greek fathers as well as of the 
Latin, and his philosophy may be characterized as hellenic. It 
certainly is pantheistic. Therefore his doctrine of evil is, in 
his time, strikingly unique. It is sufficiently indicated by a 
single sentence (De Div. Praed. ii.) : 'Deus malum nescit, nam 
si malum sciret, necessarium in natura rerum malum esset.' 

Wycliffe, finally, goes back to St. Augustine when he says, 
speaking of sinners and evil, ' et totum hoc facit ad pulchritu- 
dinem universi.' 

Philo Judaeus, it may be remarked, is not a little interesting 
in this connection. 

KOBBET T. KeRLIN. 



' Ckmira Gdms iv. 66 and vi. 53-55. 



